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Parents, Children, and Television 
The First Television Generation 


The rapidity with which American children have seized 
upon the new medium of television and devoted to it a 
large segment of their waking hours has been the subject 
of much discussion and debate. Educators and psychol- 
ogists, among others, have made numerous public state- 
ments warning of the possible dangers to the health, char- 
acter, and education of a child from two or more hours a 
day spent sitting before a TV screen. Others have replied 
that the dangers are exaggerated or non-existent, and that 
television is simply a new medium of great potentiality for 
use or abuse. The few studies available of the effects of 
television on children are inconclusive except at one point: 
they show that a lot of children are watching a lot of 
television. 

The arguments against children’s use of television run 
in general like this: television is a spectator activity which 
leaves little play for the child’s creative imagination (as 
compared with radio or books, for example); it takes 
time that would otherwise be spent in pursuits that are 
physically, mentally, and socially more constructive; it 
interferes with meals, family schedules, and home study ; 
the available programs introduce the child to crime and 
violence and to questionable tastes and values; and it 
is used by the parent as a substitute for intelligent and 
loving supervision. Against these the proponents of tele- 
vision say that this medium is a “window on the world” 
of incomparable value; that the minds and imagination 
of this generation are given an unprecedented outreach 
through this new medium; that there are after all a num- 
ber of “good” programs to choose from; that episodes of 
crime and violence are an outlet for rather than a stimulus 
to aggression ; and that television is making the home once 
again the center of American family life, reversing the 
centrifugal forces that have been dispersing the family 
in recent decades. 

Somewhere in between these two groups stands another 
set of opinions to the effect that television programs, like 
fairy tales or comic books, are in themselves neither 
“good” nor “bad” for children, but are simply one more 
addition to the vast complex of stimuli the world presents 
to the growing child, and that the child’s response is de- 
termined by his character, temperament, emotions and 
family and group experience far more than by the content 
or format of the program. 

In the midst of this discussion and controversy, one 
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interested person whose opinion has not been systematically 
solicited and reported is the child’s parent. The study re- 
ported here attempted partially to fill this gap by reporting 
the attitudes of parents in one American city toward the 
television fare their children were consuming. 

The Nature of the Study 

Metropolitan New Haven (the city and five adjoining 
suburbs) has for the past two years been the locus of a 
study of religious radio, television, and motion pictures 
conducted by the Communications Research Project under 
the joint auspices of the Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches and Yale Divin- 
ity School. Listen Pope, dean of Yale Divinity School, 
is chairman of the Project’s administrative committee, and 
Everett Parker is director of the Project. David Barry, 
director of the National Council’s Central Department of 
Research and Survey, and Dallas Smythe, research pro- 
fessor in the Institute of Communications Research of the 
University of Illinois, are consultants in all phases of the 
work. 

The television section of the study was an attempt to 
assess the effects and effectiveness of this medium as a 
communications tool now widely used by religious groups. 
The major study is not reported here, but will shortly ap- 
pear as a book. 

Because the concern of the research centered in the 
development and reinforcement of constructive character 
patterns, the question of the effects of television on chil- 
dren came up early in the development of the research 
design. The staff decided that information on attitudes 
of parents toward the television viewing of their children 
should be systematically compiled along with other data 
on family viewing habits. The basic group studied and 
reported on here was a five per cent random sample of all 
New Haven households. The sample was originally de- 
veloped by August B. Hollingshead, professor of sociology 
at Yale University,’ and was by all tests a faithful repro- 

1 Dr, Hollingshead graciously permitted the Communications Re- 
search Project to use this sample as the basis of the television 
and radio research. He and his associate, Dr. Jerome K. Myers, 
generously gave a great deal of their time advising and assisting 
the Project staff in gathering information from the persons in 
the sample and in analyzing data. Profesor Hollingshead and Dr. 
Myers, of course, are not responsible for the work of the Project 
staff, or for the conclusions drawn from the sample data by the 
Project members. 
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duction of the total population. The actual size of the 
sample was 3,559 households. 

In telephone and doorstep interviews, the research staff 
secured information from each household in the sample 
on household size and composition, age and sex of in- 
dividuals, income, church affiliation and attendance, home 
ownership, education, regular patterns of television view- 
ing and radio listening, and newspaper and magazine read- 
ing habits. These replies are the basis of data which follow 
as to children’s television habits in New Haven. 

In households where there were both television sets and 
children, the parent interviewed was asked, “How do you 
feel about the present children’s television programs?” 
and, “Do you have any changes or new programs to sug- 
gest?’ In 650 families where there were children and 
television sets, there were replies to these questions which 
could be used for analysis of parental attitudes. The re- 
plies from these families, which totalled 18 per cent of 
the sample and 29 per cent of all households with minor 
children, constitute the basic data which will be reported 
about parents’ attitudes. 


The Available Television Fare 


New Haven has only one television station, but this 
station (WNHC-TV) can select its programs from all 
four of the national networks. 

New Haven viewers, however, are not confined to one 
channel. With an outdoor antenna most families can re- 
ceive almost all of the New York City stations. Thus New 
Haven children have a wider selection of programs avail- 
able to them than children anywhere outside the New 
York metropolitan area. 

Programs broadcast over WHNC-TV were systemat- 
ically analyzed during the week of May 15-21, 1952, by the 
staff of the Communications Research Project under the 
supervision of Dr. Dallas W. Smythe. This analysis fol- 
lowed the pattern of monitoring studies developed by Dr. 
Smythe in his series of studies of television in major 
cities conducted for the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and the data on New Haven tele- 
vision, separately published,* can thus be compared with 
Dr. Smythe’s data on New York television programming 
in the same season (January 4-10, 1952). 

In television parlance, the “children’s hours” are from 
5:00 to 7:00 P.M. on weekdays and from “sign on” to 
7:00 P.M. on Saturdays and Sundays. These hours rep- 
resented 24.3 per cent of WNHC-TV’s program time and 
25.0 per cent of the time of the combined New York sta- 
tions. In actual time, WNHC broadcast 1,712 minutes per 
week in the children’s hours and New York stations an 
average of 1,346 minutes. Programs especially for chil- 
dren, however, were a much smaller proportion of total 
broadcast time: 7.5 per cent for New Haven compared 
with 11.0 per cent for the seven New York stations. 

The New Haven station differed rather markedly from 
the average New York station in regard to the type of 
program available in the children’s hours. In New York, 
the child tuning in at random would find a dramatic pro- 
gram on the air nearly six times out of ten (55.9 per cent 
of the time). In New Haven, the chances of happening 
on a dramatic program in these hours was only one out 
of four (24.5 per cent). On the other hand, the New 
Haven station telecast relatively more programs in other 


? Smythe, Dallas W., New Haven Television May 15-21, 1952. 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, Gregory Hall. 
Urbana, Illinois, April, 1953. 
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categories: variety (puppets, circus, amateur shows, etc.) 
—22.4 per cent of total children’s time (cf. New York 
average—9.8 per cent) ; sports—19.4 per cent (New York 
4.2 per cent) ; music—6.2 per cent (New York 1.5 per 
cent) ; and quiz—4.7 per cent ( New York 2.2 per cent). 

Since drama bulked so large in New York programming 
and was also the largest single segment of New Haven 
programming, an analysis of the type of drama available 
is important. It is also important because there were many 
evidences in the interviews that children do not confine 
their television viewing to the ‘children’s hours,” but 
watch adult (or “general”) programs, particularly drama, 
in the later evening hours. The following table analyzes 
the dramatic fare presented in the weeks monitored. 


Types of Drama Programs on New Haven 
and New York Television Stations 


New Haven New Vork 
General Children’s General Children's 
Type of Drama Drama Drama Drama Drama 
Total (Minutes) 1,718 285 13,432 2,538 
Crime 599 — 5,601 61 
Domestic 373 1,507 
Romance 311 — 1,635 — 
Comedy 285 1,160 543 
Classics 60 ons 300 
Western 30 225 1,563 1,554 
Action —_— 5 871 83 
Adventure and 
Historical 45 254 
Other 60 — 795 41 
Total (Per cent) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Crime 34.9 _ 41.7 24 
Domestic 217 11.2 
Comedy 16.6 — 8.6 21 
Classics 3.5 — 22 _ 
Western 1.7 79.0 11.6 61.3 
Action — 5.2 6.5 3.3 
Adventure and 
Historical -- 15.8 10.0 
Other 3.5 — 5.9 1.6 


The emphasis on westerns for children and crime drama 
for the general audience is striking. Domestic dramas 
(“soap operas”) are, of course, largely daytime presenta- 
tions, and only those scheduled after school hours are 
available for children’s viewing. 

Violence on Television 

The NAEB monitoring studies included a statistical 
analysis of “acts and threats of violence” during the tele- 
vision weeks sampled. All episodes involving an act or 
threat “such as may cause physical or psychological in- 
jury, hurt or death to another person, persons or other 
living thing,” were duly reported, together with other in- 
formation such as whether the agency of violence was 
human or non-human, whether the context was humorous 
or serious, lawful or unlawful, and so on. 

In New Haven and New York both, practically all vio- 
lence reported was on “entertainment-type”’ programs; 
and within this category, most of it occurred in dramatic 
shows (New York 88 per cent, New Haven 77 per cent). 
New York stations averaged 5.8 acts or threats of violence 
per hour, and New Haven, 3.8. In children’s drama, how- 
ever, New York stations averaged 17.5 violent acts or 
threats per hour, and New Haven, 14.7. This made chil- 
dren’s drama by far the most violent program type, with 
about twice the frequency of violence reported for adult 
crime drama. Children’s westerns averaged 17.6 violent 
episodes per hour in New Haven (New York 10.6), and 
children’s action drama 8.0 (New York 25.3). 
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Next to drama, the greatest incidence of violence was 
on children’s variety shows, which averaged 3.8 violent 
episodes per hour in New Haven and 6.7 in New York. In 
the “children’s hours,” violent episodes occurred at the 
rate of 5.6 per hour in New Haven and 9.6 per hour in 
New York (news, weather, public issues, and public events 
programs not included in the analysis). 

In New Haven in general, violent acts or threats oc- 
curred in a non-humorous context 79 per cent of all cases. 
In children’s drama, the context was non-humorous in 
99 per cent of all cases. In children’s variety shows, how- 
ever, the context was humorous in 85 per cent of all cases. 
We may note further that the context of the violence in 
New Haven programs was lawful (i.e. performed in the 
enforcement of law and order) only 21 per cent of the 
time. The agency of the violence was human in 92 per 
cent of all cases, 


Looking at all broadcast time in the two cities, Dr. 
Smythe found that in New Haven 32 per cent of all pro- 
gram time was affected by violent episodes and in 14 per 
cent of all program time violence was the predominant 
theme. In New York, 59 per cent of all program time was 
affected and in 30 per cent violence was predominant. 


Dr. Smythe emphasizes that “this was not a study of 
the effects of violence in television programs. It is also 
appropriate to caution the reader that the current concern 
over the amount of violence on TV may mirror an un- 
conscious feeling of guilt about the extent to which vio- 
lence is permitted to exist in the real world.” 


-ldvertising in the Children’s Hours 


Fourteen per cent of the time in the children’s hours 
on WNHC-TY was given over to primary advertising. 
This compared with an average of seven per cent in New 
York. The New Haven station devoted six per cent of 
the children’s hours to secondary advertising; New York 
stations, five per cent. (Secondary advertising is the kind 
which “either accompanies the program material aurally 
or visually, or is the program material,” as the visual dis- 
play of brand names or slogans, the singing of a com- 
mercial by the studio audience, etc.) 


What Children Viewed 


There were minor children in 62.3 per cent of the 3,559 
households interviewed in the sample. While only about 
four-fifths of all households had television sets, virtually 
all the families with children four years of age and older 
reported that the children watched television regularly, 
at a neighbor’s home if none were available in their own. 
Fewer than 20 per cent reported any regular radio listen- 
ing by their children. 

The average time spent by children four through fifteen 
years of age in watching their regular programs (not in- 
cluding incidental or random additional viewing) was 
thirteen hours per week. Time spent listening to radio 
programs averaged no more than two hours per week. 

The parents reported that the distribution of their chil- 
dren’s regular programs by type was as follows: 


> > 
Type of Program Per cent of Program Time 


Television Radio 
Children’s variety 44.7 37.8 
Western drama 33.8 38.7 
Adult programs 8.9 6.7 
General children’s drama 7.4 14.2 
Children’s information and instruction 40 26 
Children’s religion 12 
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It became obvious in subsequent more intensive inter- 
views with some of these families, however, that this 
parental testimony needed to be taken with a grain of salt. 
Westerns undoubtedly bulk larger in children’s viewing 
than the statistics would indicate, simply because there 
are so many westerns available that parents could not 
identify them by name, especially where parental super- 
vision is slight. What is perhaps more important, the 
viewing of adult programs by children is undoubtedly 
considerably larger than reported by parents, who were 
reluctant to report such viewing, especially in the evening 
after generally accepted bedtime hours for elementary 
school children. The children themselves, however, not 
only reported viewing adult evening shows but could re- 
port their contents accurately. When to this is added the 
amount of programming for adults in the children’s hours, 
it seems certain that children watch more adult shows 
than was reported. Much children’s viewing was unsuper- 
vised ; some do homework in front of the set. 

Particularly was this true of crime drama. Practically 
no parents reported that their children watched evening 
crime drama shows; yet a considerable number were wor- 
ried about their effects on the children! 

Here, for example, is part of an interview with a work- 
ing-class Protestant family with children five and seven 
years old. In an earlier, short interview, the mother had 
reported that the children watched only the conventional 
children’s shows, such as Howdy Doody. 


/ nterviewer:—George, we've been talking about the radio 
and TV shows. Would you like to tell me about them? 

George (7 years) :—Yes. | like all the cowboys. I like a 
lot of mysteries, like Boston Blackie. 

Mother:—And | Love Lucy. (Giggles) Oh, but he’s not 
up. 

George:—lI look, though. 

/nt.:—Why do you like Boston Blackie? 

George :—Well, Boston Blackie, he does a lot of detective 
stuff. I like a lot of shooting. And I like “Dangerous 
Assignment.” 

Int.:—Do you watch sports? 

George :—Baseball. My father and I play it sometimes. 
-\nd I like “One Man's Family.” And Stu Irwin. 

We may note on the other hand that viewing of general 
children’s drama, children’s information and instruction, 
aud children’s religion totalled 12.6 per cent of all view- 
ing according to the parents, a percentage considerably in 
excess of the percentage of program time given to such 
shows. [ven granting the parental tendency to “up-grade” 
children’s viewing habits, this would indicate children con- 
sume such TV fare at least in proportion to the amount 
offered to them, and possibly more. 


Program Popularity 


The eleven most popular children’s shows, and the per- 
centage of all households reporting these programs reg- 
ularly seen by their children, were as follows: 


Name of Program Per cent of Households 
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Six of the first eleven were cowboy programs. How- 
ever, no single western show—not even Hopalong Cassidy 
—had a regular audience comparable to that for Howdy 
Doody, and it seemed evident that one cowboy program 
looked much like any other to the children interviewed. 


Attitudes of Parents 

New Haven parents who own television sets liked TY. 
They liked it for themselves, and the majority of them 
approved of it for their children. The approval was not al- 
ways wholehearted. There was a great deal of agonized 
soul-searching about what television ultimately would do 
to the characters and the life habits of this generation of 
children, who are the first to be exposed to it. There was 
vigorous approval and vigorous disapproval of the pro- 
gram fare offered to children, but the former exceeded 
the latter. Of the families who expressed their attitudes 
toward children’s TV, 69 per cent indicated they generally 
favored children’s programs as they are, and 26 per cent 
generally disapproved of them. Five per cent favored 
some aspects of children’s broadcasting and opposed 
others, without apparent bias toward either side. 

The Responses 

Almost half (46 per cent) of the families responding 
gave simple, undetailed answers favoring the present pro- 
grams: “They're fine.” “I’m satisfied with them.” “I 
wouldn't change them.” All of these terse replies were 
favorable. The rest (54 per cent) made detailed com- 
ments covering program types, program content, over- 
all effects of TV and effects of specific programs, prob- 
lems of supervision, the educational potential of tele- 
vision, incidence of violence in children’s programs, tele- 
vision versus reading, radio and other means of communi- 
cation, and the problems of control of TV. The 26 per 
cent who disapproved of the present children’s program- 
ming all fell in this group. Those whose reactions were 
unfavorable, in other words, were either more concerned 
or better able to articulate their feelings than those whose 
reactions were favorable. 

The responses varied from this simple one by a loco- 
motive fireman with two sons, six and two: “We should 
have less cowboy pictures, more educational programs,” 
to thoughtful, penetrating analyses of the scope and func- 
tion of TV with children. A Yale University faculty mem- 
ber with four daughters, eleven to seventeen years of age, 
offered one of the clearest and most logical apologies for 
the viewing of television by children: 

“Many (of my colleagues) seem to feel that it [tele- 
vision] is a waster of their children’s time which they ought 
to use reading books. I haven’t found it so. I have four chil- 
dren of school age. I feel that they have enhanced their 
education by television. For example, we all watched the 
coronation on television and I think it was of great value 
to them. Last year the children that were home during 
the summer watched the conventions, and I think they 
got a great deal of American history out of that. So 
far as the radio is concerned, we also have radios in the 
house. . . . I have been an adherent, a fan, of the radio 
since the early days and I think it is a valuable educational 
adjunct instrument. I feel the same about television. I 
think both of them can be abused. We try to keep the 
amount of time that the children can watch the television, 
for example, down. They have to have their homework 
done first and there are certain hours that the young chil- 
dren can watch and certain hours that the older children 
can watch. We are fairly flexible; you have to be if vou 
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have children. . . . We also try to encourage our children 
to do a great deal of outside reading. I think they do less 
than my wife and I did as youngsters, but that may be 
due to a great variety of things other than television and 
radio. ...” 


Social Class and Parents’ Attitudes 


Professor Hollingshead had developed an “index of 
social class position” for New Haven households with 
which to identify the social level or stratum to which each 
household belongs. The index was computed from three 
factors: (1) educational level, (2) rated occupation, and 
(3) ecological area of residence. Using this index, Hol- 
lingshead established five classes or “social levels” in New 
Haven, which can be briefly identified as follows :— 


Class I:—Wealthy families, especially those whose 
wealth is inherited; leading business and professional 
men; mostly very well educated; 3.3 per cent of all 
households. 


Class II:—Well-to-do families but not substantial in- 
herited or acquired wealth ; fairly high managerial status 
or junior professionals ; college graduates; 9.2 per cent 
of all households. 


Class IIIT:—Small proprietors, white-collar office and 
sales workers, and some skilled manual workers; pre- 
dominantly high school graduates, but some with busi- 
ness or other college training ; 21.4 per cent of all house- 


holds. 


Class 1V:—Predominantly semi-skilled factory work- 
ers; only younger adults have completed high school ; 
48.4 per cent of all households. 


Class V :—Semi-skilled factory hands; unskilled labor- 
ers; old-age pensioners, etc.; most have not completed 
elementary school ; 17.7 per cent of all households. 


Television sets and minor children both were found to 
be unequally distributed among these social classes; Class 
IV households had both actually and proportionately the 
most children and TV sets, while Classes I and II had 
proportionately the fewest. The distribution of households 
where there were both children and TV sets was as fol- 
lows :—Classes I and II—9.1 per cent; Class III—20.4 
per cent; Class IV—52.7 per cent; Class V—-17.8 per 
cent. The distribution of the 650 households in which 
parents reported their attitudes toward children’s TV was 
about the same. 

Omitting the five per cent whose attitudes were am- 
bivalent, the responses of the parents concerning children’s 
TV were as follows, by social class :— 


Per cent 
Favorable Unfavorable 


It was apparent that critical judgments about children’s 
TV programs were closely related to social class level, 
and presumably involve such factors as level of education 
and optional resources for the employment of leisure 
time. Parents in the upper three social classes were less 
than half as well disposed toward the present program 
structure as Class 1V and V parents; while on the other 
hand satisfaction with present programming and requests 
for more of the same kind came most frequently from 
the two-thirds of all households found in Classes [V and 


\. Parents in the upper social strata were also more 
articulate and detailed in their criticisms. 


Religion and Parents’ Attitudes 


Metropolitan New Haven households at the time of the 
study were 53 per cent Roman Catholic, 29 per cent 
Protestant, nine per cent Jewish, seven per cent mixed, 
two per cent unknown. However, television set owner- 
ship was one-third more frequent in Catholic (83 per 
cent), Jewish (82 per cent), and mixed households (80 
per cent), than in Protestant households (62 per cent). 
There were among the parents interviewed, therefore, 
over two and one-half times as many Catholics as Protes- 
tants. 

The general attitudes of parents toward children’s tele- 
vision programs were as follows, according to the religious 
affiliation of the head of the household : 


Per cent 
Religious A fiiliation Favorable Unfavorable 
Roman Cannone 80 20 
39 41 
56 44 


Protestant and Jewish parents seemed to be more critical 
—and more articulate in their criticism—than were Roman 
Catholic parents. But this generalization needed to be 
pushed further. It was also true in New Haven that both 
Protestants and Jews had considerably larger representa- 
tion in the upper three social classes, in proportion to 
their numbers, than did Roman Catholics. Did their more 
critical attitudes reflect their higher social class position 
or their religious training and convicitions? If the latter, 
then analysis should show Jews and Protestants in any 
given social class should be more critical than Roman 
Catholics in the same class. When this analysis was made, 
it showed no difference attributable to religion except 
in one case. Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish parents 
within any given class expressed about the same propor- 
tion of favorable and unfavorable attitudes except in Class 
IV, the large working-class population, in which a con- 
siderably larger proportion of Protestant parents (35 per 
cent) expressed unfavorable attitudes toward children’s 
TV programs than did either Roman Catholic parents 
(18 per cent) or Jewish parents (23 per cent) in the same 
class. 

The most satisfactory hypothesis the research group 
could bring forward to account for this was that working- 
class Protestant parents are more likely to be oriented 
toward white-collar class values than are Catholic or Jew- 
ish parents of the same class. It seemed doubtful that 
any primarily “religious” factor, such as a Calvinistic 
suspicion of entertainment for entertainment’s sake, woul 
be at work in this one class more actively than in others. 

The predominantly favorable attitude of Roman Cath- 
olic parents did not mean that they were not concerned 
with the effects of television on their children. Quite a 
few whose general reactions were favorable modified their 
approval with comments such as these by a Roman Cath- 
olic railroad conductor, father of three boys: “I don't 
like the programs with guns, liquor, and murder. ‘This 
is harmful to children. But children’s programs in gen- 
eral are all right.” 

Catholic and Protestant parents volunteered some con- 
cern over the lack of religious programs for children, 
especially parents in Classes III and [V. Jewish parents 
and parents in Classes I, I], and V did not. A Catholic 
contractor with a twelve-year-old girl said: “Frankly | 
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haven't any comments against the kid shows, but I would 
like to see more religious plays she could watch.” A 
Protestant textile worker with a Roman Catholic wife 
and five children offered: “We need more educational pro- 
grams for children. The Bible should be dramatized for 
children.” .\| Protestant construction worker, father of 
two, said: “I don't like westerns on Sunday mornings 
because our boy doesn’t want to go to Sunday School. 
All they think of is guns. Six days is enough of bing, 
bing, bing. Our Bibles are very important and we should 
have Bible programs.” 

Most suggestions in this matter were for Bible stories 
and Bible dramatizations. It is pertinent to note that the 
survey found the second most popular religious television 
program in New Haven (Fulton J. Sheen was first) to 
be “The Greatest Story Ever Told,” and that this program 
showed the greatest amount of viewing by families as 
family units. 


Age of Children and Parents’ Attitudes 


The attitudes of parents toward children’s TV _ pro- 
grams proved also to be related to the age of their children. 


Attitudes of Parents 


Ages of Children Favorable Unfavorable 
Per cent Per cent 


*Le., households with children in both the 4-9 and 10-15 age 
groups; not a compilation of the preceding two groups. 


The interviews revealed that where children were under 
four years of age, television viewing had not become im- 
portant enough for parents to be very much concerned over 
its effects. Where children were sixteen years or older, 
their viewing habits were very much the same as their par- 
ents; and parents tended to react to the programs them- 
selves rather than to their effects on children. The bulk 
of specific comments about the effects of television on chil- 
dren came from parents of children from four through 
fifteen years of age. Parents of children from four-to-nine 
years of age constituted nearly half (45 per cent) of those 
with specific comments about children’s TV, and one-third 
(34 per cent) were generally unfavorable. Parents of 
children ten-to-fifteen years of age were somewhat less 
critical (29 per cent). But curiously, parents with children 
in both the four-to-nine and ten-to-fifteen age groups were 
by far more favorably inclined toward present children’s 
programming. 

It is somewhat difficult to account for this. Quite pos- 
sibly these are the larger families and television is more 
of a boon to the harassed mother. Conceivably also these 
families have seen their older children come through a few 
years of television relatively undamaged and are less wor- 
ried about possible harmful effects than parents who have 
only younger children to demand their attention. 

‘The most favorable group, as indicated, are the parents 
of children in their late teens, only one-sixth of whom dis- 
approved of current programming for children. 


Summary of General Attitudes 


The great majority of New Haven parents generally 
approved of the television fare presented to their children. 
\Vhile this holds true in almost all social groups, approval 
is conditioned by various cultural, socio-economic and 
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age factors. In general, the better educated the parents, 
the higher their incomes and job classifications, and the 
younger their school-age children, the more likely they are 
to be critical of the programs and articulate in their criti- 
cisms. 

What Parents Object To 


Parents in the 650 families interviewed offered 310 spe- 
cific comments about aspects of children’s television pro- 
gramming which they disliked. When grouped into general 
categories, their objections were distributed as follows : 


Per Cent of 

Unfavorable 

Comments 

Objections to program types and content and their 

Objections to és 25 
Lack of educational and religious programs........ 17 
Need for more or fewer children’s shows.......... 6 


Too Many Westerns 


The recurrent theme among parents who objected to the 
general type and content of available programs was: ‘Too 
many westerns!" Said one exasperated mother of two: 
“He drives the family crazy with this bang-bang! Bang- 
bang from early Saturday morning until late Sunday 
night.” Said another: “They do not influence a child in 
the right direction. Kids imitate all the wrong things.” 
Another: “All the kids in the neighborhood are mad about 
guns. It's TV that does it, and it’s bad.” 

The two-dimensional moral structure of cowboy pic- 
tures, supported as it is by violence, creates problems for 
parents. I*rom another interview :— 


Mrs. A.—They are fascinated with westerns, even the 
little girl, and she asks questions like “Why do they 
shoot them ?” 

Interviewer :—W hat do you say ? 

Mr. A.—I've been stumped by that one a couple of 
times. I say, “Probably because he has been a bad guy.” 
But that sounds stupid. That is to say, the children stil] 
ask, “Well, why?” I say, “Well, because he was bad; 
he wanted to take their money and everything and then 
they wouldn’t have anything to eat with.” That seem> 
to satisfy them. 


Instances were cited where children imitated episodes 
from cowboy movies. “\When I came home from the hos- 
pital with my new baby | had to keep running outside 
every day for about two weeks, because my children were 
heing tied up by the older boys. | don’t know why T should 
blame television, but 1 feel they had never done that 
before.” 


Too Advanced or Too Juvenile 


Parents of pre-school children often felt their needs 
were not being considered ; all available programs except 
“Ding-Dong School” were beyond their children’s level of 
comprehension, Parents of school-age children, however, 
tended to feel program content in general was below the 
level of intelligence and acceptability for their children. 
One more articulate parent said: “Many of the programs 
are not conducive to intelligent thinking for children. It 
takes away from reading time. If only programs could 
stimulate the desire to read also. There are too many 
exciting things on TV, so that children are not satisfied 
with more thoughtful or instructive programs.” Said 
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another: “Ding-Dong School is excellent for pre-school 
children, but I can’t think of a single one that does any- 
thing for the older children.” Others, particularly those 
with older children, said: “Too silly,” “too fantastic,” “too 
much foolish stuff.” 


More Varied Content 


A good many comments added up to a feeling that 
children’s television was restricted to extremely narrow 
formulas—westerns and children’s variety shows—and 
that there were many untapped resources for new pro- 
gramming: “more classics like ‘Tom Sawyer,’”’ “more 
science programs,” “more literary programs,” “more chil- 
dren's plays,” “draimatizations of Bible stories,” “drama- 
tize Mother Goose,” “story hours,” “fairy tales,” “more 
informational programs,” “more programs which appeal to 
children and adults both.” 


Too Much Violence 


One fourth of all objections were to excessive violence. 
“Couldn’t our local station have a relaxing program for 
children just after supper and before bedtime?” asked 
one mother plaintively. “My boy gets overexcitement from 
watching some programs, then he has bad dreams,” said 
another. ‘Too much rough stuff,” commented a construc- 
tion worker, A milkman said: “Howdy Doody is nothing 
but noise and confusion ; cowboy programs have too much 
viciousness and crime.” A factory foreman said: “Life 
has no value on these shows.” “Too much murder, shoot- 
ing, killing” were very frequent comments. 

\ good part of this criticism was directed to the ritual- 
ized violence of the cowboy movie, but by no means all. 
There were so many references to the undesirability of 
crime shows like Suspense, or Dangerous Assignment, 
that it was quite obvious that children’s viewing of late- 
evening shows was more than parents reported. Nor were 
children’s variety shows ( Hlowdy Doody, Rootie-Kazootie, 
etc.) exempted from the criticism; parents of younger 
children especially called these shows “too noisy,” “too 
scary.” The criticisms were usually directed to the efiects 
on children of such programs; overstimulation, intensity, 
and imitation of violent behavior. Perhaps significantly, 
no parent reported any imitation by children of “desirable” 
traits depicted by TV characters. “An older person knows 
crime does not pay, but children do not properly under- 
stand.” “They should be more careful to bring out the 
moral so the children can get it.” 


Lack of Educational and Religious Programs 


A large group of parents saw possibilities inherent in 
television for aiding their children’s education. Most of 
these merely said “more education.” A smal'er number 
specified the educational content they would like to see in 
such programs: art instruction, spelling, better English, 
health and safety education, music, geography and trav- 
elogues, literature, science. “Draw bunnies, give the kis 
something to do.”” “Our son is serious minded and likes 
to watch news, world affairs and educational programs.” 

These of course were parents speaking, not children, and 
a few recognized this fact. One man said, “There should 
he more informational programs like Mr. Wizard and 
Zoo Parade, but [ notice the children are not as inter- 
ested as I am.” 


smaller group felt the lack of religious programs. 


Most of these wanted Bible stories dramatized. “I wish 
there were more religious programs and less crime ones.” 


| 


“ible stories can reach more children than Sunday School 
does.” 


Poor Scheduling 


Objections to scheduling centered around conflict with 
the supper hour and with bedtime. “As a mother, I think 
it would be fine if cowboy stories could be other than at 
meal time.” “Howdy-Doody comes right at supper time, 
5:30, and it’s hard to get the children to eat.” “Our worst 
problem is at dinner time.” “Would like to see programs 
for children earlier so they are not so tired the next day.” 


More Programs 


Some parents simply wanted more programs for chil- 
dren (these were counted as “favorable” toward children’s 
television). Parents of smaller children often wanted 
more daytime programs, or more programs geared to the 
small child’s understanding. There were several specific 
suggestions of more cartoons, more puppets, more fairy 
tales, and more child characters. 


Supervision Needed 


Six per cent of all responses dealt with the parents’ 
feeling that television viewing was not good for the child 
unless carefully supervised, and that supervision was very 
difficult for the busy parent. 


What Parents Like 


The majority of parents, as already indicated, were 
favorably inclined toward present children’s programs, but 
relatively few of these were as specific about what they 
approved as were the more critical parents about what 
they disapproved. When they were more specific, a num- 
ber merely said children’s programs are “fun,” “appro- 
priate,” “comic,” “cute,” etc. Another fairly frequent 
comment was: “It keeps them busy . . . out of trouble,” 
although the mother who frankly admitted “I don’t know 
what I’d do without it when I’m getting supper” was rare. 
Another group of parents felt current TV offerings for 
children have educational value : “They seem to learn from 
it.” “They have access to information that was just incon- 
ceivable a few years ago.” By far the most of these com- 


ments, however, dealt with the entertainment value of 
TV for children. 


Social Class and Specific Attitudes 


The following table shows how some of the specific 
responses were distributed by social class. 


Analysis of Favorable and Unfavorable Comment by Social Class 


Per cent by Social Class 


clttitudes toward 
Children’s TV Classes Class Class Class 
Programs Iii iv V Total 
AE 9 21 54 16 100 
Favorable responses 
1. Generally favorable ..... 5 14 60 21 100 
2. Like program content ... 4 15 60 21 100 
3. Scheduling good ........ 12 18 64 6 100 
Unfavorable responses 
1. Too much violence ...... 10 33 49 8 100 
2. Too many westerns ..... 15 33 43 9 100 
SOG 14 19 48 19 100 
4. Poor scheduling ........ 10 23 46 21 100 
5. Need more educational 
36 40 10 100 
6. Need more programs .... 10 12 55 23 100 
7 Supervision is necessary.. 20 7 66 7 100 


As already noted, parents in social Classes I and I! were 
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less inclined to be favorable (except as to scheduling), 
and more specific in their disapproval. They especially dis- 
liked westerns and the juvenile level of the programs, and 
especially were they concerned about the need for careful 
supervision of children’s viewing. 

Parents in Class II1[—the “white collar’ group—also 
were more inclined to make unfavorable comments about 
children’s TV and were particularly disturbed about the 
amount of violence and the number of westerns. These 
parents, too, called for more educational programs. 

Working-class parents tended more to be satisfied with 
present program fare, asking for more of the same. They 
did feel the need for supervision. 

Class V parents (unskilled labor) were also well satis- 
fied with programs, except for their scheduling (this may 
reflect different behavior patterns as to time of supper, as 
compared with Class I). These parents also asked for 
more programs. 


A Leading Christian Educator Comments 


INFORMATION Service asked Mrs. Alice Goddard, 
director of children’s work of the National Council of 
Churches, to comment on the findings of the foregoing 
study. Her comments follow: 


Like any study which limits itself to the reporting of 
objective facts, this study raises as many questions as it 
answers. The most important question raised seems to 
be: what are the effects on children of this medium and 
the various types of programs offered over it? This ques- 
tion leads to a number of others that are closely related. 


1. What are the effects of the programming policies 
described upon the cultural pursuits and interests of chil- 
dren? Educators have learned that the enjoyment of good 
literature during childhood enriches all the remainder of 
life—and that the lack of it is an impoverishing factor. 
{s it likewise true that music, literature, plays of high 
quality on TV can lift the cultural life? Can TV perform 
a function comparable to that of the better children’s 
hooks? If so, should it not be doing this? The study 
shows some parents have asked for programs of quality, 
and that they encourage their children to view such pro- 
grams. But few are available. 


2. Educators know the importance of adventure in a 
child’s media, but are children being provided through TV 
with the kinds of adventure that lead to the most worth- 
while life aspirations? There are great resources in the 
exciting adventures of fictional or real persons who have 
performed daring acts for the well-being of mankind. 


3. The study does not mention any television programs 
that might influence a child’s concepts of inter-group or 
world relationships. What types—or stereotypes—does 
the child become acquainted with in TV programs? How 
do these relate to the concepts the child has when he meets 
people of other races, cultures or nationalities, as the 
citizen of tomorrow's world inevitably will? 

4. It is true, as the report states, that educators disagree 
as to the effects on children of episodes of crime and 
violence. Careful and competent research here is greatly 
needed. But a discerning reader must ask what such a 
preponderance of these episodes may be doing to attitudes 
toward the value of human life and the worth of persons. 
Even granting that through these programs children may 
be working off aggressions, might it be that through re- 
peated viewing, violence can come to be accepted or at least 
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tolerated? We should know the answer to this question; 
it is too serious for conjecture alone. The reader of this 
report cannot help wondering if there is a relationship 
here to the disturbing statistics on the increase of delin- 
quency. No serious student of the problem, of course, will 
shift the blame for delinquency from the community and 
family to the television set, but the point is that television 
is now an important part of our culture, and we must 
demand that it be socially responsible within those areas 
of life it affects. So we ask: what are the effects of tele- 
vision on children in relation to this and other aspects of 
social or anti-social behavior ? 

5. Those who work with children know that boys and 
girls want to learn. They do not like all the methods 
adults expect them to follow in learning, but they do like 
television as a means. The number of educational and in- 
formational programs, however, is appallingly small when 
measured against the romance and adventure in science, 
history and literature and the exciting materials of every- 
day life in the world of the younger child. Why? What 
policies or obstacles inhibit the development of this ob- 
vious field for programming ? 

It should be said also that, while children are eager 
to learn, what they learn helps determine their further 
search for knowledge. A taste of science or history can 
set a child off on a personal campaign for more knowl- 
edge. And equally, repeated contact with low or stereo- 
typed levels of thought can deaden appreciation for that 
which is worthwhile in science, literature and life. Why 
are there not more programs to give the child the meaning- 
ful and significant knowledge for which he is eager? 

6. In his thirteen hours before the TV set, what is 
happening to a child’s religious ideals and ideas? Why 
do not more programs deal with values that are eternal? 
The content of the Bible itself, of course, is of uneven 
level so far as the ability of the child to comprehend its 
meaning is concerned. But there is a wealth of material 
for children based on the Bible, and in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity alike, the stories of men and women who have 
translated their belief into exciting and dramatic lives 
are an endless resource. Parents have a right to ask why 
these easily available materials should not be used to a 
far greater extent than those depicting crime and physical 
violence. 

The first place we turn for answers to these questions 
is, of course, the television industry itself and the com- 
plex of producers, agencies, and sponsors related to it. 
Purely from a business standpoint, we would expect the 
industry to look seriously at the criticisms reported here 
by parents, even if these are a minority. It is significant 
that while these are a minority, they are the more articu- 
late and better-educated minority. More important, how- 
ever, the industry and its sponsors cannot escape their 
obligations toward the child audiences they are reaching 
during their most formative years. Television has pro- 
duced fine shows which demonstrate an active concern for 
children and a desire for shows that will enhance rather 
than destroy high human values. Thoughtful leaders of 
the industry cannot evade—and will not wish to evade— 
their responsibility to find out through objective scientific 
research as much as can be discovered about the effects 
on children of various types of programs now taking up 
a large proportion of television time. 

It would be easy for the industry to toss its responsi- 
bility off lightly with the statement that parents are the 
guardians of their children and should control their view- 


ing. But it would also be less than completely candid. For 
the truth is that not only parents, but even educators, lack 
a sound basis for judgment in assessing the merit of dif- 
ferent programs. Further, all parents are not equally re- 
sponsible guardians. It is also true that when a set is 
turned off at home, the child may be welcome at the neigh- 
bor’s. And finally, an industry as anxious as television to 
come into the home certainly has a grave responsibility to 
that home, especially when its purposes are commercial. 
(ne cannot escape the conclusion that responsibility for 
research falls squarely on the shoulders of the television 
industry if it is a responsible part of our free society. 

Research is expensive. It also takes time. In the interim 
while research is under way and until valid results are 
available, the attitudes of New Haven parents seem to be 
a good indication of where the television industry might 
undertake some de-emphasis of certain program types, 
and in what directions it might look for creative pro- 
gramming. 

It would be comfortable to stop here, having thrown 
the burden of responsibility on the industry for a con- 
structive approach to children’s television. But the situa- 
tion is not that simple. The concerns of New Haven’s 
parents must be faced by public educators, community 
leaders, churches, and the parents themselves. Why are 
there few entertaining programs of an educational nature? 
Partly because the men responsible for writing, producing 
and programming are not educators, and do not pretend 
to be. If they are to produce the kinds of program some 
groups of parents request, they need materials and help. 
This means that there must be leaders in education and 
religion willing to give time—and plenty of it—to learn- 
ing the requirements of this medium, sorting out the kinds 
of materials and talents useful for it, collaborating with 
writers and producers in its preparation, and recruiting 
regular audiences for the shows in which they have con- 
fidence. They must be ready to engage in the kind of 
conversations that would permit each to become sensitive 
to the other's viewpoint and objectives, to seek together 
the ways to obtain what each desires. 

And let it be said, in all partiality to the groups I rep- 
resent, that just as television is important to us, we are 
important to the television industry. The children in our 
schools and churches are the child audience; there is no 
other. And the men in the studios are our neighbors and 
fellow-citizens and church members ; they are not, as some 
public statements have seemed to imply, a strange race 
bent on the exploitation of our young. We have the same 
basic goals: that the child’s hours spent in school, in 
church, in the home, and in front of the television set 
shall all contribute to the development of a healthy and 
balanced generation equipped for a happy, constructive, 
and responsible adult life. We can approach these goals 
through the right kind of voluntary consultation and 
collaboration among the various kinds of institutions that 
work with children in our society. 

In addition to influencing program content, parents and 
others must support the kinds of programs they approve. 
Here the ability of school and church groups to stimulate 
support comes very much into play. A “good” program 
must not be allowed to wither on the vine because it is 
not widely known, or, more fundamentally, because 
parents themselves do not recognize its value. Church and 
school groups cannot afford to overlook their responsibili- 
ties for parent education so far as television is concerned. 
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